Chief Wasilla’s Corner 


Chief Wasilla’s Corner in the Museum offers a delightful selection of 
Alaskan made handicrafts which reflect highest quality and skill in 
craftsmanship. Sis Troseth, manager, carefully selects the best ex- 
amples produced along the Yukon, the Kuskokwim and other dis- 
tant settlements. Wasilla area artisans contribute to the wide variety 
of truly Alaskan wares for shoppers who value these unusual regional 
artifacts. 


The Knik Museum 


Visitors are encouraged to arrange conducted tours of the Knik 
Museum and Mushers Hall of Fame. The building is located 
approximately 14 miles south on the Knik Road from the stop 
light at the Wasilla intersection. This historic frame building served 


as a pool hall and Jater a hotel. It is one of the two remaining build- a» 4 
ings in the original townsite of “Sunny Knik”. ELCOME T 0 
HISTORIC WASILLA 


The Mushers Hall of Fame houses a unique collection of mushers 
portraits painted by the noted artist, Evaline Rowsey, numerous 
photos of Iditarod Trail racers and their dogs on the trail, sleds and 


other equipment. The Museum contains a large selection of furniture, Wasilla became a reality in 1917, when the Alaska Railroad estab- 
Pen S ee dishes, clothing and other artifacts. lished a Townsite here and sold lots to prospective merchants and 
: , ; residents. Its physical situation between beautiful lakes Wasilla and 
Knik Museum and Mushers Hall of Fame is operated by the Wasilla- Lucille, on reasonably well-drained lands, and at the junction of 
Knik-Willow Creek Historical Society under lease from the Matanuska- railroad and supply trails from Knik to the Willow Creek Mining 
Susitna Borough. It is open by appointment only. Its curator, Mrs. Vi District encouraged almost instant growth. 


Redington, or her husband, noted Iditarod musher and dog trainer 
Joe Redington, Sr., should be contacted by phone at (907) 376-5562 


or confirmed by letter mailed to them at Star Route Box 5460, ; ‘ 
Wasilla, Ak. 99687, before one plans a visit to this facility. Knik was doomed by development of the Alaska Railroad. Wasilla 


then flourished as a supply center and new economic and social base 
for a broad belt from tidewater to the mountainous Willow Creek 
region. Trappers, traders, prospectors and travelers to interior points 
came to Wasilla to trade and socialize. Agricultural growth kept pace 
with the limited local market for hay and grain needed for freighting 
teams and pack animals. Approximately 150 homesteads were 
developed by families. Some discouraged trappers and miners 
turned to subsistence farming. A few settlers raised potatoes, 
vegetables and strawberries to supplement expensive foodstuffs 
shipped from Seattle to Seward or Ship Creek (later Anchorage) on 
the new Alaska Railroad. 
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South Main St, Wasilla, Alaska about 1931 


Wasilla’s history is closely interwoven with successive waves of 
economic activity in the region. Railroad construction during 
1916-17 and roadbed maintenance thereafter created a temporary 
construction camp philosophy. This soon was superceded in import- 
ance by supply center activities related to mining, prospecting and 
exploration. Placer mining, which began with Orville G. Herning’s 
development connected with the Klondike Boston Development 
Company, probably had peaked more than a decade before Wasilla 
was established. Quartz, or hardrock mining, and prospecting in the 
Willow Creek District reached its peak in 1919 when 38 gold mines 
and prospects were either staked or in production. The average yield 
for most gold ore was about $25 per ton. Two copper claims had also 
been recorded. 


Willow Creek Mining District 


Although no bonanzas were discovered in the Willow Creek District, 
the prospectors eternal hope continued. The price rise from $20.67 
to $35 per ounce in 1933 kept gold mining as a major economic 
asset in the region until World War II increased operating costs and 
drained away many young men from the work force. $14,000,000.00 
was extracted from operating mines in the Willow Creek Area 
including Gold Cord, Mable, Independence, Lucky Shot, War Baby, 
and others in the Petersville area. 


The lure of gold continues to attract residents and visitors to the 
Willow Creek area. A bonanza discovery still is dreamed of by claim 
holders. Rapidly rising gold prices in 1979-80 have sharpened interest 
and drawn more and more prospectors and developers into the 
mountains for another look. Several small mines have operated con- 
tinously. New claims are being recorded annually. 


Miners Sluice Box 


Wasilla remained the center for the Matanuska-Susitna area until 
1935. Location of the Federally sponsored and financed Alaska 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation (ARRC) and development of its 
Matanuska Colony for agriculture at the small settlement of Palmer 
effectively shifted major growth to that area. 


In the 1950’s a flurry of homesteading by World War I! veterans 
created a wave of activity in Wasilla’s environs. The Federal 
department of the Interior and Agriculture were encouraging this 
type of settlement. Some hopeful settlers failed to create satisfactory 
farm units. Many left the community, others developed viable farms. 
Some turned to other business or found employment which enabled 
them to remain. 


Development of the Parks Highway through Wasilla and improve- 
ments in the Glenn Highway to Anchorage during the 1960's created 
opportunities for another wave of settlement. These new people 
often employed in Anchorage or elsewhere, were searching for a 
rural environment for their families. The growth was heated further 
by the oil boom and pipeline development. Political and planning 
activities related to proposed relocation of the State capital from 
Juneau to a wilderness site near Willow caused additional speculative 


activity. Service-oriented enterprises locating along the Parks High- 
way presently serve travelers and recreationists as well as growing 
numbers of permanent residents. 


Although Wasilla incorporated as a city in 1974, it has the unfinished 
appearance of a typical frontier town. Its buildings reflect the full 
variety of styles from simple log cabins to ultra-modern officers of 
steel and glass. 


The Wasilla Museum 


This historic log museum is situated between the modern fire station 
and the public library/city offices. The museum preserves Wasilla’s 
history. Built in 1931 as a community hall, it became the center for 
social functions. Dances, amateur theatricals, political meetings, 
weddings, funerals and basketball games were held in this building for 
about a third of a century. It has served as a museum and visitor’s 
information center since it was repaired and remodeled for Alaska’s 
Centennial celebration in 1967. Its exterior appearance remains 
essentially true to the original. 


Museum visitors can view a wide selection of utensils, tools and 
personal items commonly used in this area by successive waves of 
settlers. Examples of early day dog sleds used for freighting and 
travel overlook artifacts from simple cabins. Stretching boards for 
drying green fur pelts rub against mining gear and farming tools. 
Museum staff members willingly describe artifacts strange to visitors. 


The Wasilla Museum is operated by the Wasilla-Knik-Willow Creek 
Historical Society, a non-profit community association. Upon incor- 
poration, the city of Wasilla fell heir to the municipal reserve upon 
which the community/hall/museum was built. The museum building 
is now leased from the City of Wasilla. Dorothy Page is curator and 
Opal Toomey assistant curator. 


Visitors to Wasilla should visit the emerging frontier village, located 
directly behind the Museum. This micro-village will contain Wasilla’s 
first elementary school; a reconstructed sauna, the first public bath 
in town; an old smokehouse; two different styles of log cabins and a 
cache. A smithy will be added later. 


The museum is supported by volunteers and donations. It is open 
to the public every day except Christmas, NewYears , and July 4th. 
Admission is free. 


Summer hours Winter hours 


1 p.m. — 6 p.m. 1 p.m. — 6 p.m. 


Phone number — 376-2005 
P.O. Box 874, Wasilla, Alaska 99687 


